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If  Washington  is  Destroyed,  What  Then? 


INTERPLANT  PUNNING 

Much  has  been  said  about  joint  plan- 
ning among  industrial  plants  within  a 
given  area,  so  that  each  can  reinforce 
and  add  to  the  resources  of  the  other 
following  any  form  of  disaster. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  consider  the 
specific  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  organize  such  interplant  coordi- 
nation. We  assume  that  by  now  each 
plant  has  appointed  a Plant  Defense 
Director.  Within  every  city  or  in- 
dustrial area  it  would  be  well  for 
these  Plant  Defense  Directors  to  meet 
together,  forming  an  Industrial  Council 
in  order  to: 

1)  Pool  ideas; 

2)  Recommend  joint  action ; 

3)  Establish  the  location  of  a central  ma- 
chinery pool ; 

4)  Develop  a central  employment  office 
for  disaster  recovery ; 

5)  Set  up  joint  standards  for  materials 
identification  (bearings,  fasteners,  lu- 
bricants, standard  engineering  parts, 
etc.)  ; 

6)  Exchange  facilities  lists ; 

7)  Develop  a master  Area  facilities  list. 

The  purpose  of  such  planning  is,  of 
course,  to  provide  for  rapid  production 
recovery  by  helping  each  other.  Al- 
though the  new  weapons  will  destroy 
a wider  area  than  previous  ones,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
even  though  fifteen  or  so  square  miles 
may  be  destroyed  by  one  bomb,  the 
greater  part  of  our  land  will  neverthe- 
less still  stand.  The  quicker  it  can  get 
back  into  production,  the  better  will  be 
our  chances  of  beating  the  enemy.  We 
must  avoid  the  growing  tendency  to 
feel  that  the  only  defense  is  to  drop 
everything  and  run.  Most  of  us  do 
not  live  in  the  center  of  the  critical 
areas;  our  job  is  to  so  organize  our- 
selves that  if  war  comes  we  can  not 
only  maintain  our  normal  production 
level  but  indeed  increase  it,  despite 
dislocations  and  damage  around  us. 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


York,  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
cities  selected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  an  alternate  site  from  which 
to  operate  some  of  its  functions  should 
Washington  be  levelled  by  a well- 
placed  H-bomb. 

Far  more  detailed  planning  has  been 
accomplished  than  the  average  person 
suspects  in  order  that  the  country  could 
continue  to  operate  without  total  con- 
fusion, should  the  nation’s  “nerve 
center”  be  wiped  out.  Actual  work 
to  put  this  into  effect  is  well  along. 

1)  An  underground  “Pentagon”  functions 
far  beneath  the  labyrinthine  building  and  is 
covered  24  hours  a day. 

2)  An  alternate  military  headquarters  has 
been  blasted  into  the  core  of  a mountain  of 
hard  rock  many  miles  from  Washington, 
and  is  equipped  with  power,  water,  com- 
munications, and  massive  defenses. 

3)  A similar  defended  and  “bomb-proof” 
center  exists  for  Civil  Defense  which,  once 
war  started,  would  run  practically  every- 
thing not  under  military  command. 

4)  Microfilmed  records  already  stored  in 
safekeeping  would  assure  that  old-age  insur- 
ance, veterans  and  farmers  payments  and 
the  like,  would  continue ; surviving  govern- 
ment workers  would  continue  to  be  paid,  as 
well  as  businessmen  with  government  con- 
tracts. 

5)  Large  supplies  of  paper  money  have 
been  stockpiled  in  order  that  the  banks, 
backed  up  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
would  not  be  in  trouble.  Dies  and  plates 
of  greenbacks  have  been  stored  outside 
Washington,  in  case  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  should  be  destroyed. 

6)  Registration  records  of  all  Govern- 
ment bonds  have  been  duplicated  and  dis- 
persed so  that  a man  whose  savings  bonds 
were  destroyed  would  be  able  to  get  new 
ones. 

7)  Draft  records  and  tax  records  have 
been  microfilmed  and  widely  decentralized ; 
loss  of  Washington  would  not  mean  chaos 
in  either  of  those  areas. 

On  November  20th,  the  Govern- 
ment’s plans  were  put  to  the  test  when 
2000  top  Gov’t  employees,  including 
Cabinet,  sub-Cabinet,  and  agency 


heads,  were  deployed  to  undisclosed 
emergency  sites  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia.  For  six  hours  govern- 
ment operations  were  carried  on  by 
remote  control.  President  Eisenhower 
worked  from  the  White  House  under- 
ground shelter  (there  are  several 
emergency  underground  offices  for  the 
President);  the  other  officials  were 
scattered  among  300  super-secret  sites 
in  four  nearby  states. 

The  exercise  was  primarily  a test  of 
communications,  making  sure  that  each 
distant  hideout  was  in  touch  with  the 
White  House  and  with  the  civilian 
command  post  High  Point,  where  Mr. 
Flemming,  Director  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation was  stationed,  directing  the 
exercise.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
“attack”  had  “destroyed  Washington 
with  some  success,”  and  that  it  had 
occurred  after  sufficient  warning  for 
evacuation.  Director  Flemming  said 
that  additional  and  increasingly  com- 
plex exercises  would  be  held.  The  next 
one  will  include  not  only  the  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  in  Wash- 
ington, but  also  regional  and  field 
offices.  Several  New  York  City  offices, 
for  example,  have  already  secret  dis- 
persal points  from  which  their  per- 
sonnel could  carry  on  their  business 
should  New  York  be  attacked.  As  in 
the  case  of  Washington  departments, 
important  records  in  regional  and  field 
offices  have  been  microfilmed  for  dis- 
persed storage. 

As  a result  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
Nov.  20th  test,  it  is  planned  to  station 
trained  skeleton  forces  in  35  secret 
headquarters  outside  the  capital  to  take 
over  executive  operations  in  an  emer- 
gency, even  if  no  department  heads 
survived  an  atomic  attack  on  Wash- 
ington. 

( Continued  on  page  8) 
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GOOD  PLANNING 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
planning  training  exercises,  is  to  make 
them  seem  plausible  or  real  to  the 
participants,  so  they  can  get  a sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  what  may  be 
needed. 

Lancaster’s  Civil  Defense  organi- 
zation, 400  strong,  was  thrown  into 
action  without  warning  for  a surprise 
exercise  calling  for  a theoretical 
evacuation  of  the  city.  The  exercise 
was  planned  with  great  secrecy  by  the 
CD  Director,  Colonel  Gavan  and  his 
aides  with  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  at  F and  M 
College. 

In  order  to  simulate  a realistic 
evacuation  without  actually  moving 
the  residents,  the  F and  M Air  ROTC 
Unit  was  used  to  represent  the 
evacuees.  Pairs  of  ROTC  men  holding 
taut  ropes  represented  groups  of  150 
residents;  the  rope  gave  some  concept 
of  the  size  of  the  groups  that  would 
need  care.  The  men  were  scattered 
throughout  various  blocks  within  a 
given  area  of  the  city.  Others,  bearing 
marked  placards,  were  planted  at 
various  points,  representing  50  non- 
ambulatory persons.  Others,  wearing 
placards,  denoted  special  situations 
such  as  “crater”  or  “oil  fire,”  or  “water 
line  broken.”  These,  too,  were  scat- 
tered about  the  area.  Additional  ROTC 
men,  in  uniform,  served  as  umpires  to 
set  rules  for  CD  personnel. 

The  local  park  was  established  as 
the  assembly  point  for  evacuees.  When 
the  All  Clear  sounded,  the  CD  units 
went  into  action.  Staff  personnel  and 
division  leaders  hurriedly  briefed  their 
organizations  on  details  of  the  problem. 
Meanwhile  the  264  ROTC  cadets 
moved  into  their  appointed  positions. 
Col.  Gavan  set  up  a temporary  Hq.  in 
the  local  park  and  maintained  radio 
contact  with  his  main  Hq.  at  the  CD 
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Center;  at  the  same  time  the  Welfare, 
Medical  and  Communications  Divi- 
sions moved  out  to  the  park  to  es- 
tablish their  bases  of  operation. 

Approximately  half  an  hour  after 
the  problem  had  been  launched,  the 
first  “evacuees”  started  to  wend  their 
way  into  the  park  and  were  directed 
either  to  the  Medical  or  Welfare  as- 
sembly points. 

Meanwhile  auxiliary  police  and 
wardens  combed  through  the  area.  A 
total  of  14  trucks  and  two  buses  were 
also  used  as  the  CD  workers  sent 
“casualties”  back  to  the  assembly 
points. 

The  impact  on  Lancaster  was  un- 
doubtedly considerable,  as  a total  of 
660  men  and  women  concentrated  on 
the  problems  of  defense  over  a 3^4 
hour  period,  and  moved  about  a 
central  section  of  the  city.  People 
must  have  seen  and  listened  and 
learned;  the  families  of  each  partic- 
ipant must  have  heard  it  discussed 
and  thought  with  new  interest  of  the 
problems  of  our  atomic  age.  For  the 
400  members  of  Lancaster’s  Civil  De- 
fense, the  exercise,  coming  as  a sur- 
prise calling  for  their  own  initiative 
and  resourcefulness,  must  have  put 
their  training  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  various  services  into  focus. 

“On  the  whole,”  the  critique  agreed, 
“the  exercise  served  its  purpose  of  add- 
ing to  the  training  and  efficiency  of 
the  local  organization.  A number  of 
flaws  were  uncovered  which  will  be 
mended  in  future  drills.” 

Only  as  towns  and  cities  and  com- 
munities actually  put  into  physical 
practice  the  plans  they  have  developed 


will  civil  defense  every  truly  become 
a tool  of  defense;  only  by  literally 
going  out  of  doors  and  holding  area 
test  exercise  will  people  learn  to  work 
as  a team,  to  dovetail  their  services,  to 
plan  their  supplies,  to  work  out  their 
means  of  transport,  to  handle  their 
resources.  Use  students;  use  ROTC 
members;  use  club  groups;  let  half 
the  city  CD  force  act  as  “problems” 
for  the  other  half — work  out  the  de- 
tails to  fit  your  own  locality,  but  make 
it  real  and  make  your  training 
ACTION  not  words.  Bouquets  to 
Lancaster! 

RESERVISTS 

“The  Defense  Dept,  may  consider 
soon  a plan  under  which  Reserve  com- 
ponent officers  retired  from  active  duty 
after  28  years’  service  could  earn  re- 
tirement credit  by  working  in  civil  de- 
fense”— so  reports  Steve  Tillman  in 
Army  Times,  a weekly  newspaper. 
“During  the  next  five  years,  the  Army 
will  be  dropping  from  the  active  Re- 
serve all  officers  with  28  years’  service. 
CD  officials  would  like  a program  en- 
abling these  ‘surplus’  officers  to  join  in 
CD  efforts.  At  the  same  time  enlisted 
Reservists  could  be  assigned  the  task  of 
organizing  and  training  CD  rescue 
squads.” 

The  article  also  states  that: 

“When  Congress  begins  the  consid- 
eration of  the  new  Reserve  program, 
there  is  a good  possibility  that  bring- 
ing civil  defense  into  the  military  pic- 
ture again  will  be  considered.  One  idea 
advanced  is  that  a Home  Defense 
Corps  be  created  now  to  form  part  of 
Civil  Defense.” 


BOY  SCOUTS  VOLUNTEER  AT  CONTROL  CENTER — After  school  these  boys 
color  highway  maps  of  Western  Pennsylvania  to  be  used  in  emergency  traffic  control.  Dif- 
ferent colors  identify  emergency  highways,  improved  roads,  and  earth  roads.  They  are 
coloring  about  250  maps,  covering  22  counties  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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CONTINUITY  OF  MANAGEMENT 

By  Ralph  V.  H.  Wood,  Phila.  Electric  Company 
[From  speech  before  Annual  Pennsylvania  Safety  Conference,  Dec.  9] 


We  can  define  management  in  the 
way  the  little  girl  defined  salt.  She 
said: 

“Salt  is  the  thing  that  makes  po- 
tatoes taste  so  bad  when  you  leave 
it  out.” 

For  what  are  we  looking?  We  are 
looking  for  insurance  against  future 
events;  we  are  looking  to  see  how  we 
can  stay  in  business.  We  are  pioneer- 
ing to  develop  a new  idea,  to  promote 
an  attitude  of  mind  receptive  to  the 
proposals  for  the  undertaking  of  a 
project  for  which  society  may  not  yet 
be  prepared. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  such  pro- 
grams is  that  American  industry  just 
can’t  run  at  half  speed.  Given  an 
all-out  war  to  produce  for,  American 
industry  goes  “all-out.”  When  the 
assignment  calls  for  being  prepared 
but  without  going  “all-out,”  the  pro- 
duction machine  develops  bugs. 

Why  Care? 

A physical  catastrophe  caused  by  a 
severe  storm  or  plant  failure  can  be 
extremely  serious  to  a small  company. 
We  well  remember  Worcester,  Mass.; 
the  Amboys  and  Texas  City.  Finally 
we  must  always  consider  a Hiroshima 
or  Nagasaki.  We  have  learned  that 
an  H-bomb  has  the  power  to  wipe 
out  an  entire  source  of  supply. 

We  remember  that  a major  fire 
burned  out  a large  industrial  plant 
reducing  machines  to  rubble,  at  the 
General  Motors  Transmission  Plant. 

What  Do  We  Do? 

Industry  has  to  be  independent,  yet 
dependent;  cooperative  yet  competi- 
tive. Our  companies  must  have  ade- 
quate facilities,  and  foresee  the  future 
by  adding  new  facilities  if  needed. 

New  plants  must  be  located  in  areas 
away  from  known  or  potential  hazards 
or  targets;  in  this  way  the  risk  is 
spread. 

Increasing  numbers  must  attend  fire 
schools  to  be  trained  in  the  latest 
techniques  in  extinguishing  difficult 
fires. 

What  Else? 

Insurance  costs  money.  Similarly, 
any  steps  we  take  to  provide  continuity 
of  management  will  require  money. 
This  is  risk  insurance. 

For  example,  an  atom  proof  vault, 
with  7300  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
has  been  built  by  DuPont  beneath  one 


of  its  buildings  at  Newark,  Delaware, 
to  protect  records. 

We  cannot  all  hollow  out  mountains 
for  our  protection,  but  we  can  plan 
alternate  means  of  communication  that 
do  not  rely  solely  on  one  headquarters 
and  its  telephones.  They  might  not 
be  there. 

Helping  Each  Other 

Then  there  is  the  problem  for  the 
integrated  area;  a collected  pooling  of 
resources  within  a group  of  industries, 
such  as  the  Bridesburg  Area  Fire 
Chief’s  Mutual  Assistance  Group, 
which  has  several  times  been  called  out 
for  emergencies  occurring  at  various 
members’  plants. 

A good  example  of  mutual  aid  was 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Connelly 
Container  Corp.,  after  it  was  burned 
out.  Four  nationally  known  manu- 
facturers of  container  products  offered 
assistance  and  by  the  day  following 
the  fire,  Connelly  had  offices  es- 
tablished. 

Hurricane  Hazel  demonstrated  ef- 
fectively the  Electric  Power  Industry’s 
Emergency  Assistance  Roster.  When 
the  power  lines  went  down  under  the 
impact  of  crashing  trees,  teams  of  line- 
men came  from  out  of  area  and  even 
out  of  State,  to  help  restore  service. 

Your  Specific  Plan 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  the 
requirements  of  all  companies  are  not 
the  same.  However,  regardless  of 
variations  the  main  objective  is  the 
same  for  all: 

To  insure  that  every  employee  knows 
what  specific  action  he,  as  an  individual, 
should  take. 

Rendezvous  Point 

Headquarters  buildings  may  be 
demolished ; therefore  companies 
should  designate  a reorganization  point, 
well  outside  any  projected  damage 
area,  and  readily  accessible,  where 
members  of  the  management  group  can 
assemble  if  their  normal  location  is 
gone.  Consideration  must  be  given  to 
such  personal  requirements  as  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  Necessary  tele- 
phone lines  should  be  available;  short 
wave  radio  receivers  and  transmitters 
are  desirable,  with  teams  organized  to 
operate  the  equipment,  and  portable 
generators  to  increase  reliability. 

In  large  companies  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  establish  alternate  head- 


quarters for  other  functions. 

Headquarters  for  an  Engineering 
Department,  for  example,  would  re- 
quire: 

sets  of  maps ; blueprints  of  properties ; 
lists  of  tools,  spare  parts  and  material 
items,  list  of  departmental  employees  with 
home  addresses,  phone  numbers,  range  of 
skills,  availability  of  autos,  and  lists  of 
contractors  and  suppliers. 

The  mobilization  of  key  personnel 
enables  management: 

1)  To  start  essential  operations; 

2)  To  know  where  personnel  are  located; 

3)  To  reestablish  communications. 

Safeguarding  Records 

The  strong  box  is  a beginning  in 
safeguarding  records.  A more  ad- 
vanced step  is  to  make  duplicate  copies 
of  important  papers  and  to  store  these 
elsewhere.  A further  refinement  is 
microfilming.  These  records  need  to 
be  kept  current,  to  provide  the  means 
for  picking  up  and  carrying  on  the 
business  and  affairs  of  the  company. 

After  Disaster 

On  learning  of  a disaster  to  a com- 
pany facility,  its  officers  will  im- 
mediately try  to  reach  the  normal  Hq. 
If  these  are  inoperable,  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  pre-designated  rendezvous. 

The  available  senior  officer  will  be 
responsible  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness: 

a)  Request  surviving  Board  members  to 
proceed  to  Rendezvous  Point. 

b)  Advise  Board  members  of  authority  to 
fill  vacancies. 

c)  Reorganize  the  company. 

d)  Advise  remaining  company  facilities 
of  headquarters. 

e)  Arrange  to  meet  payrolls  and  other 
cash  needs. 

Getting  Back  Into  Production 

Pre-planning  is  vital  in  this  matter. 
Before  the  smoke  has  cleared,  the  water 
has  gone  down  or  the  hurricane  sub- 
sided, action  must  be  started.  What 
about  industrial  plants  damaged  by 
enemy  attack? 

Decide  now: 

1 ) Which  plant  is  most  essential  to  con- 
tinue production ; 

2)  Which  is  most  vulnerable; 

3)  Which  most  easily  damaged; 

4)  Where  you  get  replacements. 

If  your  local  CD  needs  to  be 
strengthened,  join  and  lend  a hand  in 
directing  its  activities.  Your  intimate 
knowledge  of  industrial  requirements 
will  prove  a valuable  asset. 

( Continued  on  page  8) 
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CANADA'S 

“Much  has  happened  in  the  three 
years  since  I first  reported  to  Parlia- 
ment on  civil  defense,”  said  the  Honor- 
able Payl  Martin,  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  in  making  a prog- 
ress report  to  Canada’s  Federation 
of  Mayors. 

“Changes  in  the  state  of  inter- 
national tension  and  the  development 
of  new  and  more  devastating  weapons 
have  altered  the  situation  materially. 
But  I think  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
these  developments  have  not  altered 
in  any  way  the  established  patterns  of 
responsibility  to  which  I have  referred. 

In  order  to  give  Canada’s  Mayors 
who  have  such  a vital  stake  in  this 
matter  some  perspective  on  CD  prog- 
ress, I should  like  to  contrast  the 
situation  three  years  ago  with  what 
it  is  today: 

. . . Three  years  ago,  local  civil  defense 
organizations  had  only  just  begun  to  enroll 
their  first  volunteers ; 

. . . Today,  upwards  of  165,000  Canadians 
have  a continuing  relationship  with  CD, 
either  on  a duty  or  a volunteer  basis. 

. . . Three  years  ago,  approximately  200 
key  instructors  and  workers  had  been 
trained  by  the  Federal  Government; 

. . . Today,  this  number  has  increased  to 
more  than  4000.  These  4000  have,  in  turn, 
passed  on  the  instruction  to  more  than 
50,000  civil  defense  workers  at  the  pro- 
vincial and  local  level. 

Three  years  ago,  only  the  larger  centers 
of  over  50,000  population — and  perhaps  a 
score  or  more  of  smaller  cities — had  civil 
defense  organizations  in  existence ; 

. . . Today,  more  than  600  Canadian  com- 
munities have  civil  defense  organizations  in 
varying  stages  of  readiness. 

While  money  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  measure  of  progress,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
the  Federal  Government  of  Canada 
spent  as  much  on  civil  defense  as  was 
spent  in  all  the  previous  years  from 
1948  to  March  31,  1953. 

“Until  recently,  our  plans  and  prepa- 
rations have  been  made  in  relation  to 
the  atomic  bomb  concept  of  modern 
warfare,”  continued  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Martin.  “But  in  the  light  of  what  we 
now  know  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  and 
other  thermonuclear  weapons  it  has 
become  necessary  to  reappraise  our 
whole  concept  of  the  nature  and  scale 
of  our  civil  defense  preparations.  In 
size  and  weight  and  capacity  for  de- 
struction, the  hydrogen  bomb  dwarfs 
the  atomic  weapons  that  were  used  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

“It  has  been  suggested  by  some 
people  that  the  hydrogen  bomb  has 
made  civil  defense  obsolete.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 


PROGRESS 

real  fact  is  that  the  existence  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  and  their  possession 
by  the  only  potential  aggressor,  makes 
the  need  for  strong  civil  defense  prepa- 
rations— in  the  words  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill — ‘even  greater  than  ever.’ 

“The  hydrogen  bomb  raises  new 
questions,  not  for  Canada  alone  but 
for  all  free  nations.  The  defense  of 
this  continent  and  its  people  against 
attack  by  the  mighty  natural  forces 
that  have  now  been  harnessed  for  pos- 
sible destructive  purposes  poses  many 
difficult  questions.  Wo  do  not  yet 
know  all  the  answers,  but  it  can  be 
said  that,  as  a result  of  interim  reports 
made  by  the  committee  to  which  I have 
just  referred,  progress  has  been  made 
in  readapting  present  plans. 

“These  are  the  broad  considerations 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
framing  future  plans: 

1)  The  H-bomb  presents  the  same  type 
of  problem,  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  the 
damage,  as  those  posed  by  the  atomic  weap- 
ons ; there  is  no  new  danger  peculiar  to  the 
H-bomb ; only  a great  increase  in  the  area 
of  damage. 

2)  The  development  of  the  H-bomb  does 
not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  attack  by 
other  methods.  Rather  it  replaces  the  A- 
bomb  as  the  weapon  of  last  resort,  and,  as 
such,  tends  to  place  the  use  of  atomic  bombs 
more  within  the  realm  of  conventional 
weapons. 

This  makes  civil  defense  planning  to 
date  more  relevant. 

3)  The  importance  of  early  warning  takes 
on  increasing  urgency  day  by  day  as  our 
only  potential  aggressor  develops  longer 
range  aircraft. 

4)  Consideration  will  have  to  be  given 
to  the  strategic  and  tactical  deployment  of 
civil  defense  forces.  This  means  that, 
when  the  early  warning  is  given,  the  civil 
defense  workers  might  be  pulled  out  to  the 
periphery  of  the  city  so  that  they  ivould  be 
ready  to  move  back  in  to  carry  out  their  es- 
sential rescue  work  after  attack. 

5)  Because  of  the  wider  areas  of  damage 
that  are  now  possible,  mutual  aid  between 
communities  large  and  small  takes  on  added 
importance. 

6)  While  there  must  be  an  acceleration  of 
effort  at  every  level  of  government,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons  does  not  alter 
in  anv  way  the  established  patterns  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  means  that  more — not  fewer — 
governmental  authorities  must  accept 
responsibilities. 

Need  for  Continued  Effort 

“It  is  no  longer  possible  to  indulge 
in  the  idle  luxury  of  debating  whether 
this  civil  defense  job  is  a federal,  pro- 
vincial (county)  or  local  responsi- 
bility. The  size  of  the  possible  threat 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


Homeowners: 

An  Inescapable  Subject 

The  proper  disposal  of  garbage,  sew- 
age and  rubbish  in  a time  of  emergency 
is  an  unappealing  subject  of  thought, 
but  one  which,  particularly  for  apart- 
ment dwellers,  can  be  serious. 

Would  you  know  how  to  dispose  of 
your  garbage,  if  normal  collections 
ceased  ? 

Would  you  know  how  to  dispose  of 
human  wastes,  if  the  water  supply  was 
off? 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  soil 
bags? 

An  enemy  attack  would  be  primarily 
an  attack  against  people.  Illness 
and  epidemics  would  be  part  of  that 
attack.  Its  aim  would  be  to  knock  the 
civilian  population  out  of  the  war. 
Don’t  help  the  enemy  by  putting  your- 
self out  of  action  through  carelessness, 
or  ignorance.  Emergency  feeding  and 
sanitation  measures  can  keep  your 
family  on  its  feet,  ready  and  able  to 
fight  back,  no  matter  what  happens  to 
your  community. 

Failure  to  dispose  properly  of  human 
wastes  can  lead  with  amazing  speed 
to  epidemics  of  such  diseases  as 
typhoid,  dysentery,  and  diarrhea.  Sew- 
age must  be  disposed  of  in  ways  that 
will  prevent  contamination  of  water 
supplies  used  for  drinking,  cooking, 
bathing,  laundering,  and  other  house- 
hold  purposes.  Here  are  simple  steps 
that  any  family  can  take  to  prevent 
such  dangers  and  discomforts. 

Temporary  provision 

Any  covered  metal  container  will 
do — a covered  pail,  or  a small  kitchen 
garbage  container  with  a foot-operated 
cover.  A 10-gallon  covered  garbage  j 
can  would  serve  as  an  emergency 
storage  for  body  wastes  until  the 
public  sewerage  system  could  be  put 
back  into  operation,  or  until  other  ar- 
rangements could  be  made. 

If  there  are  unpaved  yard  areas 
nearby,  human  waste  can  be  buried 
under  12  to  24  inches  of  earth  as  a 
means  of  emergency  disposal.  Never 
deposit  wastes  on  the  surface,  as  insects 
and  rodents  can  carry  infection. 

Where  outdoor  pits  are  built,  they 
should  not  be  located  in  areas  that 
are  subject  to  flooding,  and  should  be 
built  at  least  50  feet  from  any  well, 
spring,  or  other  source  of  water  supply. 

Apartments  or  Offices 

People  in  city  apartments,  offices, 
or  homes  without  yards  should  keep  a 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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COAL  MINES  STUDIED  FOR  SHELTER 

By  Glenn  Sease,  Tribune-Democrat  ( Johnstown ) 


GOC  UNIFORMS 


Food? 

The  truckload  of  food  and  the 
workers  carrying  cartons  below  ground 
gave  visible  answer  to  that  question. 

Water? 

“A  spring  on  the  hillside  could  be 
tapped  directly  into  the  mine  working,” 
Mr.  Clark  explained.  “Furthermore,” 
he  continued,  “even  if  a direct  hit 
knocked  out  all  power,  we  plan  to  use 
portable  diesel  units  to  provide  emer- 
gency power  for  lighting,  air  distri- 
bution, and  water  pumps.” 

Officials  were  well  pleased  with  the 
test,  stating  that  the  worth  of  the  mines 
as  air  raid  shelters  had  been  dramati- 
cally proven.  Calls  came  from  many 
points  throughout  the  east  as  word 
of  the  test  spread  across  the  nation’s 
wire  services. 


Several  observation  posts  and  filter 
centers  throughout  the  country  have 
taken  on  a trim  “new  look,”  according 
to  the  Air  Force  publication  “Air 
Flash,”  by  adopting  GOC  uniforms, 
for  volunteers. 

At  Canton  and  Columbus  in  Ohio, 
the  ladies  wear  a neatly  tailored  blue 
gabardine  uniform  in  winter,  and 
striped  seersucker  ones  in  summer. 
Both  sport  brightly  colored  shoulder 
patches.  Canton’s  shoulder  patches 
feature  the  Air  Force  eagle;  those  of 
Columbus  carry  the  triangular  CD 
insignia. 

Both  male  and  female  observers  at 
Elgin,  Illinois  wear  uniforms  designed 
by  the  volunteers  themselves,  and 
combine  both  Air  Force  and  CD  in- 
signia on  their  patches. 

Our  neighbors  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
have  male  GOC  spotters  dressed  in 
blue  trousers  with  light  blue  shirts  and 
blue  neckties.  The  shirt  collars  bear 
GOC  wings  on  one  side,  and  rank  in- 
signia on  the  other. 

Wherever  GOC  uniforms  have  been 
adopted,  they  are  reported  to  create 
considerable  interest,  and  be  effective 
in  promoting  team  spirit.  They  need 
not  be  fancy  nor  expensive:  dark 

trousers  or  skirts,  with  white  shirts  for 
the  men  or  blouses  for  the  women 
would  not  be  hard  for  each  observer 
to  supply;  one  “benefit”  would  raise 
enough  money  to  buy  ties,  shoulder 
patches,  or  collar  insignia  in  order  to 
coordinate  the  basic  clothing  into  a 
neat,  trim  uniform.  It  is  undeniable 
that  a uniform  helps  any  group  of 
people  to  feel  more  like  a team,  work 
like  a team,  develop  the  loyalties  and 
responsibilities  of  a team.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  GOC  chiefs  for  con- 
sideration. 


(Roth  photos  from  Johnstown  Tribune  Democrat) 
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\ Hastings,  the  proud  coal  town  of 
3000  people,  located  near  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  tried  squeezing  itself  into  a mine 
as  a test  mass  evacuation,  to  see 
whether  the  coal  mines  of  our  State 
might  offer  bomb  shelter  refuge  against 
the  grim  effects  of  modern  weapons. 

Sponsored  by  the  local  Rotary  Club, 
a town  exodus  was  held  in  mid-No- 
vember. 

“We  considered  the  test  extremely 
successful,”  said  George  Clark,  Presi- 
dent of  the  mine,  and  local  Rotary 
member  who  had  done  much  to  develop 
the  plans.  “The  evacuation  of  a town 
to  a coal  mine  is  a suggestive  program. 
It  provides  a type  of  shelter  that  could 
well  be  utilized  in  case  of  attack.” 

As  the  sirens  blew,  schools  dismissed 
and  students  began  the  trek  to  the 
mines.  Earlier  a truckload  of  food- 
potatoes,  soups,  beans — had  been 
hauled  to  the  mine  and  unloaded. 
Housewives,  storekeepers,  and  workers 
dropped  what  they  were  doing  and 
joined  in  the  march  to  the  mine.  Five 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  where 
the  water  drips  from  the  rock  roof, 
the  people  lined  the  sides  of  the  mine, 
peering  curiously  about  them  in  the 
eerie  light  of  the  mine  lamps. 

How  long  would  the  air  last? 

What  about  food? 

What  about  water? 

It  so  happened  that  Federal  In- 
spector Norman  Rumburg  from  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  was  in  Hastings 
on  a routine  inspection  when  the  sirens 
blew.  He  agreed  with  the  local  mine 
officials  that  even  if  all  the  air  were 
shut  off,  people  could  continue  to  stay 
in  the  mines  for  approximately  36 
hours. 


Official  photo,  U.  S.  Navy 


When  the  Navy  held  a First  Aid  drill  at  the  Navy  Supply  Depot  in  Mechanicsburg,  they 
made  it  practical.  Debris  was  everyivhere ; electricity  was  cut  off  and  victims  placed  in 
such  way  as  to  simulate  an  explosion  situation.  This  type  of  exercise  helps  the  First 
Aiders  to  take  their  training  seriously  and  to  visualise  the  conditions  under  which 

they  may  have  to  work. 


HOMEOWNERS  (from  page  4) 

supply  of  waterproof  paper  containers 
on  hand.  Building  managers  should 
take  the  collection  of  such  containers 
into  consideration  in  developing  their 
emergency  plans.  Homemade  soil  bags 
for  this  purpose  may  be  easily  prepared 
by  putting  one  large  grocery  bag  in- 
side another,  with  a layer  of  shredded 
newspaper  or  other  absorbent  material 
in  between.  Apartment  dwellers  should 
form  the  habit  of  keeping  a supply  of 
grocery  bags  on  hand  for  possible 
emergencies.  A supply  of  old  news- 
papers will  come  in  handy  for  other 
sanitary  uses,  too,  such  as  wrapping 
garbage  and  lining  containers. 

DDT,  lime,  quick-lime  or  other  in- 
secticides and  deodorants  should  be 
used  to  control  odors  and  fly-breeding. 
If  these  materials  are  not  available, 
wood  ashes  will  help,  as  will  any  house- 
hold chlorine  solution. 

If  you  have  a baby  in  the  house,  you 
may  find  diaper  laundering  a con- 
siderable problem  under  post-attack 
conditions.  A supply  of  disposable 
diapers  for  emergency  use  is  advisable. 
If  you  are  caught  without  these,  rubber 
pants  can  be  lined  with  Kleenex,  toilet 
paper,  scraps  of  cloth,  or  other  ab- 
sorbent but  disposable  materials. 

Disposing  of  Garbage 

Garbage  very  quickly  becomes  an 
important  and  difficult  question,  if 
odor  and  insect  nuisances  are  to  be 
prevented.  Since  rubbish  alone  is  far 
easier  to  dispose  of,  garbage  should  be 


kept  separate  from  it  and  not  mixed. 
The  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

Drain  garbage  before  placing  it  in 
containers.  It  takes  up  less  space,  and 
may  be  stored  for  longer  without  de- 
veloping unpleasant  odors.  After 
straining,  wrap  the  garbage  in  several 
thicknesses  of  old  newspaper  before 
putting  it  into  your  container.  This 
will  absorb  further  moisture.  Be  partic- 
ularly careful  to  have  a tight  lid,  to 
keep  out  flies. 

If  garbage  collection  is  not  restored 
reasonably  quickly,  stored  garbage 
should  be  buried,  not  dumped  on  the 
ground.  This  would  attract  rats.  Dig 
a hole  deep  enough  to  cover  the  garbage 
with  at  least  21-24  inches  of  dirt. 
Do  not  establish  a community  dump 
without  permission  from  proper  au- 
thorities. Garbage  dumps  quickly 
become  infested  with  rats,  capable  of 
carrying  disease  over  a wide  area. 

Disposing  of  Rubbish 

Cans  should  be  flattened  to  reduce 
their  bulk.  Other  rubbish  should  be 
burned  in  open  yard  areas,  or  left  at 
dumps  established  by  local  authorities. 
Do  not  deposit  ashes  or  rubbish  in 
streets  or  alleyways  without  permis- 
sion, as  such  material  may  interfere 
with  emergency  movement  of  fire- 
fighting or  other  important  equipment. 

Every  family  should  be  prepared  to 
handle  its  own  food,  water,  and  sani- 
tation problems  for  at  least  three  days 
following  disaster.  This  will  give  time 
for  civil  defense  and  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies  to  organize  their  resources 


and  get  back  into  operation.  Do  not 
wait  until  it  is  too  late  to  take  the 
few  simple,  necessary  precautions 
which  would  make  so  much  difference 
to  your  family’s  well-being  following 
hurricanes,  floods,  earthquakes,  or 
enemy  attack.  The  emergency  sanitary 
supplies  which  every  family  should 
have  are: 

1 large  garbage  can  for  garbage; 

1 smaller  covered  can  for  human  waste ; 

1 covered  pail  for  bathroom  purposes ; 

toilet  tissue,  paper  towels,  sanitary  nap- 
kins, disposable  diapers,  soap ; 

grocery  bags,  week’s  supply  of  old  news- 
papers ; 

2 pints  of  household  chlorine ; 

1 quart  of  insecticide  (5%  DDT)  ; 

1 long-handled  shovel,  wrench,  screw- 
driver. 

(Taken  from  FCDA  booklet  FI-11-1 
Emergency  Sanitation  at  Home,  available 
from  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  for  15  cents.) 

CANADA 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

is  much  too  great  for  that:  it  is  so 
large  that  it  clearly  and  inevitably 
involves  us  all. 

This  is  no  time — when  the  H-bomb 
has  so  greatly  enlarged  the  possible 
area  of  destruction — for  county  and 
local  governments  to  decrease  their 
support.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  do 
more.  But  the  counties  and  the  muni- 
cipalities must  also  be  prepared  to 
undertake  a greater  share  of  responsi- 
bility in  this  field,  which  embraces  so 
many  activities  coming  within  the  day 
to  day  control  of  county  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

“No  Government — not  even  the 
Federal  Government — can  do  this  job 
alone.  No  government  at  any  level 
can  stand  aside  and  say  that  it  takes 
no  responsibility  for  the  survival  of 
its  own  people.  That,  and  nothing 
less  than  that,  is  clearly  what  is  now 
at  stake. 

“If  our  efforts  to  keep  the  world  at 
peace  should  fail,  then  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  full  weight  of  enemy 
attack.  This  can  only  be  done  if  all 
of  us  are  prepared  to  face  up  maturely 
to  our  obligations  of  citizenship  and 
plan  for  the  uncertain  future  realisti- 
cally, intelligently,  and  with  a sure 
sense  of  purpose.” 


The  national  convention  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association 
endorsed  a recommendation  that 
CD  workers  should  be  authorized 
to  serve  in  all  forms  of  natural 
disaster  such  as  fires,  floods  and 
hurricanes  in  order  to  provide 
training  and  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 
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OPERATION  PRINTER'S  INK 

By  Thomas  Brubeck  (Oregon  State  CD  Agency) 


If  an  all-out  attack  occurred  this 
year,  it  is  possible  that  the  public’s  in- 
satiable demand  for  information  would 
go  unanswered  in  most  States,  where 
the  importance  of  newspapers  in 
solving  a difficult  problem  in  mass  com- 
munications has  been  virtually  ignored. 

It  is  imperative  that  emergency  plans 
include  newspapers.  They  provide  a 
tangible  sheet  of  information  that  can 
be  re-read  and  saved  for  reference. 
Newspapers  are  part  of  our  culture. 
Their  continued  publication  after  an 
attack  would  help  bring  dazed  civilians 
back  to  something  like  normal. 

Radio  is  the  traditional  medium 
during  disaster  because  of  the  time 
element.  But  operating  under  the 
military-ordered  Conelrad  (Control  of 
electro-magnetic  radiation)  broadcast 
stations  have  restrictions  which 
seriously  affect  their  ability  to  reach 
the  public.  Except  in  metropolitan 
areas,  there  will  be  2 to  8 minutes  of 
silence  or  “dead  air”  between  each 
10-20  second  message.  Moreover, 
stations  will  operate  on  reduced  power 
and  on  only  640  or  1240  kilocycles. 
Continuous  broadcasts  will  be  per- 
mitted only  in  areas  where  there  are 
enough  stations  to  form  “clusters.” 

Radio  will  aid  in  disseminating  an 
air  raid  warning — if  there  is  one.  While 
its  limited  use  following  an  attack  is 
preferred  to  none  at  all,  this  medium 
will  not  be  able  to  provide  alone  the 
“full  flow  of  facts  and  directions”  rec- 
ommended by  those  who  have  studied 
the  problem.  It  is  not  the  answer  for 
millions  of  shocked  Americans  during 
the  first  day  after  attack — which  may 
be  the  decisive  day  in  any  future  war. 

Some  people  will  need  medical  help, 
some  will  need  food,  lodging,  and  other 
necessities,  but  ALL  survivors,  whether 
civil  defense  workers  or  unaffected 
persons  in  the  hinterland,  will  need 
fast,  dependable  information.  They 
will  need  cold  facts  about  what  has 
happened,  extent  of  damage,  their 
personal  danger,  the  danger  for  friends 
and  relatives,  how  long  the  danger  will 
last  and  what  is  being  done  about  it. 
Lacking  official  information,  rumor  and 
imagination  will  dovetail  with  deliber- 
ate rumor-mongering  by  enemy  agents 
and  clandestine  radio  broadcasts.  The 
antidote  for  psychological  warfare  must 
come  forth  during  the  first  crucial  hours 
while  radio  is  still  shackled  by  Conel- 
rad. Civil  defense  must  be  deeply 
concerned  with  the  mental  as  well  as 
the  physical  shock  that  would  ac- 
company enemy  attacks.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  overcome  the  psycho- 


logical impact  of  such  a disaster  than 
to  distribute  accurate  official  informa- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible.  This  must 
be  the  job  of  the  newspapers. 

New  York  State  has  tackled  this 
problem  with  energy.  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  published  the  first  CD 
test  edition  in  September  1952.  Since 
then  25  newspapers  in  or  near  New 
York’s  nine  target  areas  have  pub- 
lished test  editions.  One  was  bilingual, 
in  Polish  and  English.  Another  was  a 
venture  in  pooled  press  coverage  by 
eight  newspapers. 

Oregon  State  Civil  Defense  Agency 
plans  to  “stockpile”  words,  and  is  cur- 
rently developing  emergency  newspaper 
kits  which  can  be  filed  in  news  offices 
to  help  speed  the  first  critical  editions. 

Pennsylvania  has  distributed  similar 
kits  of  basic  information  and  immediate 
instructions  to  the  major  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  next  step  is  up  to  these 
papers  and  stations  to  set  them  up  in 
type  or  on  platters  so  that  they  could 
be  put  forth  to  the  public  in  a matter 
of  minutes. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  on 
in  many  places  throughout  the  country. 
The  Oregon  City  Enterprise-Courier 
printed  a test  edition  during  the 
national  alert  last  June  to  show  what 
newspapers  in  support  areas  can  do 
to  help  replace  a destroyed  metro- 
politan press  (In  this  connection,  it  is 
interesting  that  following  the  devas- 
tating premiere  of  nuclear  warfare  in 
Japan,  over  200,000  copies  of  out-of- 
town  newspapers  were  brought  daily 
into  Hiroshima). 

The  first  cooperative  action  taken  by 
mass  media  was  on  July  31,  1952  when 
newspaper  publishers  and  radio  station 
owners  in  the  Niagara  area  of  New 
York  State  and  adjoining  Province  of 
Ontario  voluntarily  signed  the  “Nia- 
gara Agreement.”  Under  terms  of  the 
5-page  contract,  the  CD  central  public- 
information  bureau  embraces  the 
editorial  staffs  of  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  and  will  operate  as  a unit. 
Facilities  and  personnel  of  “any 
surviving  newspaper”  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  newspapers  that  have 
been  destroyed  in  an  attack. 

The  U.  S.,  with  congested  cities  de- 
signed for  friendlier  times,  probably 
never  will  have  a home  front  that  is 
more  than  20%  prepared  for  nuclear 
warfare.  But  if  plans  are  made  now, 
we  do  have  the  capacity  to  reach 
everyone  with  emergency  information. 

(This  material  was  adapted  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  "America,”  Vol.  92,  No.  9.) 


INTERPLANT 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Local  engineering  societies  should 
be  drawn  into  the  Industrial  Defense 
Council,  as  should  union  leaders. 

Machine  tool  dealers,  mill  suppliers, 
and  transportation  men  should  sit  in 
as  advisors,  along  with  local  civil  de- 
fense officials.  But  the  Council  should 
take  responsibility  for  all  decisions 
applying  to  plant  operations. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  steps  which 
could  be  taken  is  the  distribution  of 
a list  of  surplus  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  normally  maintained  in  each 
plant’s  storehouse,  so  that  every  plant 
knows  what  would  be  available  from 
every  other  in  the  area.  Your  next 
door  neighbor  might  need  just  the  bear- 
ing or  drill  that  you  have  in  your 
warehouse  in  order  to  get  an  operation 
going. 

Another  valuable  measure  for  the 
Council  is  the  organization  of  mobile 
repair  shop  crews.  Each  crew  should 
be  assigned  a shop-truck,  containing 
a power  generator,  an  air  compressor, 
portable  power  tools,  mechanics  tools, 
welding  apparatus,  and  some  small 
machine  tools,  such  as  drill-press, 
metal-cutting  saw,  etc.,  also  a stock 
of  standard  parts,  V-belts,  roller  chain, 
and  the  like. 

Personnel  consist  of  an  electrician, 
a plumber,  an  all-around  mechanic, 
and  three  expert  millwrights.  This 
unit  sent,  on  request,  to  the  plants 
most  seriously  damaged,  could  be  of 
great  value  in  eliminating  bottlenecks. 

With  planning  such  as  this,  not  only 
your  own  plant  but  the  entire  industrial 
area  is  organized  for  rapid  recovery. 
You  know  where  all  the  essentials  are, 
from  whom  you  can  expect  help,  areas 
needing  the  most  attention,  neighbor- 
ing lofts  or  warehouses  where  tempo- 
rary production  lines  may  be  set  up, 
supply  sources,  and  many  other  details 
essential  to  recuperation. 

In  addition  you  can  develop  a plan 
for  salvage  and  repair;  you  will  have 
microfilmed  and  stored  in  safety  your 
most  critical  drawings  and  records, 
you  will  have  cross-classified  your  em- 
ployees for  alternate  occupational 
specialities,  marked  and  stored  your 
materials  for  ready  recognition,  and 
developed  a master  plant  layout,  to 
scale,  with  every  piece  of  equipment 
clearly  shown. 

These  steps  are  plain  ordinary  com- 
mon sense.  No  one  is  asking  you  to 
go  to  a lot  of  extra  trouble  for  nothing. 
These  are  the  steps  which,  if  war 
comes,  you  will  wish  desperately  you 
had  taken,  and  will  rush  around,  too 
late,  trying  to  do. 
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CONTINUITY 

(Continued,  from  page  3) 

You  know  where  the  essentials  are, 
from  whom  you  can  expect  help,  areas 
needing  most  attention,  buildings  where 
temporary  production  lines  may  be  set 
up,  supply  sources  for  recuperation,  a 
plan  for  salvage  and  repair,  drawings 
and  records  microfilmed,  and  em- 
ployees cross-classified  for  alternate  oc- 
cupational specialties. 

If  you  are  spared  total  destruction, 
recovery  will  be  feasible.  Survey  the 
damage  for  structural  weakness,  dam- 
aged utilities  and  other  hazards.  These 
conditions  must  be  corrected  first. 

Debris  removal  must  be  started, 
heavy  machinery  replaced  or  dis- 
assembled, roofs  supported  for  safety 
and  buildings  closed  to  keep  out  the 
weather.  Meanwhile  crews  must  be 
assigned  to  restore  power,  gas,  water, 
and  heat,  and  an  attempt  made  to  get 
equipment  workable. 

People  must  be  assigned  where 
needed  most,  casualties  must  be  re- 
placed. 

Dependence  should  NOT  be  placed 
on  any  normal  community  services, 
such  as  fire  or  police,  because  they 
will  already  have  more  than  they  can 
handle. 

These  are  only  some  ways  and 
means  of  handling  the  problem. 

In  Conclusion 

America’s  industrial  plants  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  nation’s  resources. 

Because  they  are  in  the  main  un- 
protected, they  are  vulnerable  to 
disaster. 

Our  ability  to  continue  life  as  we 
know  it  depends  largely  on  our  in- 
dustrial plants  and  their  skilled 
workers.  The  production  capacity  and 
morale  of  these  workers  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  their  safety  and  the 
safety  of  their  families. 

To  keep  production  going  and  to 
save  life  and  property,  industry  must 
organize.  The  best  way  to  cope  with 
disaster  is  to  be  thoroughly  prepared 
to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Wood  is  Chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Coordination  Committee  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Association, 
charged  with  all  defense  matters  which 
apply  directly  or  indirectly  to  state- 
wide operation  of  the  Electric  In- 
dustry in  Penna. 

He  is  Director  of  the  Plant  Pro- 
tection Division  of  the  Phila.  Civil 
Defense  Council; 

He  has  recently  been  appointed  as 
Project  Officer  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  Participation  Program  in  the 
Atomic  Test  Operation,  to  be  held 
next  spring  in  Nevada. 


KEYSTONE  DEFENDER 
OGONTZ  CENTER 
Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
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WASHINGTON 

( Continued  from  page  1 ) 

What  About  Mail? 

The  Washington  Hq.  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  being  decentral- 
ized, so  that  Regional  Offices  will  take 
over  in  case  of  emergency.  Probably 
only  the  bombed  out  areas  will  have 
their  mail  seriously  curtailed. 

What  About  Controls? 

Some  controls  would  require  Con- 
gressional order— if  Congress  still 
existed — but  the  following  would  al- 
most surely  be  immediate: 

1 ) Prices  and  wages  would  be  frozen  for 
90  days. 

2)  Quick  rationing  would  go  into  effect, 
in  such  essential  goods  as 

a)  Food 

b)  Gasoline 

c)  Clothing 

d)  Many  raw  materials 

Before  rationing  had  time  to  go  into 
effect,  sales  of  some  types  of  goods 
would  probably  be  banned. 

3)  The  Government  would  probably  seize 
outright : 

a)  Transportation 

b)  Food  supplies 

c)  Other  essential  supplies 

This  would  happen  especially  in  the 
area  affected  by  the  bombing. 

4)  TV  will  be  blacked  out ; FM  will  go 
off  the  air ; the  Government  will  take  over 
AM  (probably)  if  this  country  is  at  war. 

5)  Agriculture  Department  will  rush 
food  into  stricken  areas.  Day-by-day  rec- 
ords are  kept  now  on  stores  of  food  in  both 
Federal  and  private  warehouses.  This  in- 
formation exists  not  only  in  Washington, 
but  also  in  other  Agriculture  Department 
offices. 

Who  Will  Be  Left  to  Handle  the  Gov’t? 

One  can  hear  the  sceptics  saying, 
“This  is  all  very  well,  but  if  Washing- 
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ton  is  wiped  out,  who  will  carry  on 
this  work  or  man  these  underground 
shelters?” 

No  matter  what  happens,  there  will 
always  be  a President.  There  is  an 
automatic  line  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency.  If  Congress,  the  Cabinet, 
and  all  existent  leaders  were  wiped  out, 
a new  Senate  would  be  formed  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  48  State  Governors. 
The  new  Senate  would  then  elect  a 
new  President  Pro  Tempore.  Around 
the  new  President,  whoever  he  might 
be,  an  emergency  government  would 
center,  and  start  to  conduct  the  war 
effort,  control  production  and  distri- 
bution, levy  war  taxes,  and  carry  on. 
The  48  separate  State  Governments 
would  be  able  to  govern  on  a decentral- 
ized basis  in  many  areas  of  activity. 
Complete  anarchy  and  utter  Federal 
confusion  will  not  exist;  no  disaster, 
however  great,  will  wipe  out  organized 
Government  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  continue  to  function  from  pre- 
arranged centers  outside  Washington, 
using  records  now  on  file,  in  duplicate, 
even  if  the  Capitol  is  wrecked  and 
most  present  officials  killed. 

(From  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report.) 

GOV.  PETERSON  SAYS: 

“Evacuation  is  mass  suicide  unless 
tried  and  tested  through  months  of 
training.  Therefore,  all  communities 
must  plan  for  evacuation  but  until  the 
project  is  thoroughly  tested,  people  in 
every  community  must  continue  to  seek 
shelter  nearby — in  other  words,  tc 
‘duck  and  cover’.” 

Governor  Va  1 Peterson,  as  quoted  in 
the  Allegheny  County  New  Year’s  Let- 
ter. 


r.  rr-est  f.  Stock* 
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